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on the success of the early part of Hitler's programme.
If we had checked Hitler in 1933 or 1934, he could
never again have re-established popular belief in his
infallibility. But one success followed another, and
as time went on the task of Dr. Goebbels became in-
creasingly easy. More people believed in Hitler; more
people feared the Nazis. And when we consider the
humble origins of the Hitler movement and the almost
hopeless task that Hitler seemed to have set himself, it
is small wonder that he has fanatics around him, and that
it was possible during six years of power to terrorise and
overwhelm the older generation in Germany, and by
deliberate education in Fuhrer-worship to bring up in
blind obedience a younger generation who have had, be
it noted, no alternative philosophy presented to it.
LESSONS    FROM    "MEIN    KAMPF"
Before proceeding to consider methods of countering
Nazi propaganda let us learn from Mein Kampf some
lessons laid down for us by the greatest master of the art.
First Hitler knows that the spoken word may be more
powerful than the written. German journalists were his
worst enemies, and there is to-day no group of persons so
detestable to Hitler as the journalistic profession. Notice that
Hitler and Goebbels use words as weapons, whereas demo-
crats use them as argument. Read a democratic newspaper
or hear a democratic speech and you are left with some
material for thought. The thought may not be on a high
Ievel3 the speech may have been tub-thumping, but the
effect on the audience is to set them arguing, criticising,
discussing the merits of what was said. After a political
meeting in a democracy you will hear the audience remark-
ing that such and such was a good point, so and so a good or
bad speaker. After a Nazi meeting you will only find two
reactions; some will leave in a state of terror, the majority
hysterically roused and ready to act at the bidding of the